








Chats With the Editor 


Free Grapes 


Mrs. Gentry always 
stepped a little faster 
when she walked along 
Chester Lane. A high 
wall extended down 
one side of the road, 
but near the corner 
there was a gate that 
was sometimes left 
open. 

And she always walked quicker because 
she loved to look through that gateway into 
the wonderful gardens on the far side of 
the wall. 

For they were the gardens of the king’s 
palace, and Mrs. Gentry was sure there 
couldn’t be anything more beautiful any- 
where in the world. 

How she hoped the gate would be open 
today! And as good fortune would have it, 
it was. 

She stood a long while, feasting her eyes. 
Then, through the glass of one of the green- 
houses, she noticed something she had never 
hoped to see—a bunch of grapes growing 
on a vine. 

Why, she had only tasted grapes once 
before in all her life. They were almost 
never for sale in the market, and when they 
were, they were much too expensive. But 
here was a bunch growing right before her 
eyes! 

The rest of the way home her mind was 
filled with nothing but how she could buy 
those grapes. 

“Perhaps,” she thought, “perhaps if I 
gave the gardener some money, he would 
sell them to me.” 

It was her job to spin thread at home. 
Then she would take it to the large factory 
on the other side of town, which would buy 
it from her and use it on the huge weaving 
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machines. Many women did that sort of 
work a hundred and fifty years ago. It was 
terribly hard, and the pay was small, but it 
was the only way they could keep their chil- 
dren fed and clothed. 

So Mrs. Gentry sat up later than usual 
that night, spinning by the light of a flick- 
ering candle. And the next night, too, and 
for many more nights she labored long 
after everyone else was in bed. “If only I 
can get enough to pay for those grapes,” she 
sighed. 

At last she was too weary to do any more, 
and she took the extra thread to the factory 
to see what the buyer would pay for it. 

“Two shillings and sixpence,” the man 
said. 

It was a lot of money in those days. 
“Surely,” Mrs. Gentry thought, “the gar- 
dener will sell me the grapes for this much.” 

But she was in for a disappointment. The 
gardener said, “What? Do you think you 
can buy the king’s grapes for two shillings 
and sixpence? They’ll cost a lot more than 
that.” 

Poor Mrs. Gentry! But she wouldn’t give 
up. “Perhaps,” she thought, “perhaps if I 
sell my blanket I can get enough.” 

So she sold the blanket for another two 
shillings and sixpence, making five shillings 
in all. Surely this would be enough. 

But the gardener held up his hands in 
contempt. “Five shillings,” he sneered. “You 
can’t buy the king’s grapes for five shil- 
lings.” 

“But, please ...” Mrs. Gentry pleaded. 

It happened that at that moment the prin- 
cess came by. She overheard part of the con- 
versation and came up to the gate. 

“Woman,” she said, “you and the gar- 
dener have made a serious mistake. My 
father is not a merchant. He is a king. It is 
not his business to sell, but to give.” 

She plucked off the grapes and gave them 
to Mrs. Gentry and said, “Take them as a 
gift, and enjoy them.” 

And that is exactly the way it is when 
we want forgiveness for our sins. God is 
not a merchant, selling forgiveness and 
eternal life and heaven. He offers them to us 
for free, and He wants us to have them and 
to enjoy them without price. 


Your friend, 
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THE STRANGE STORY 
of the 
LIVING STATUES 


By JAN S. 


D* ADAM CLARKE, an early Methodist 
preacher in the British Isles, had been 
speaking for nearly half an hour to a small 
group of interested people, when he no- 
ticed that a mob was gathering around the 
meetinghouse. Immediately the men near- 
est the entrance sensed the danger too, and 
bolted the door shut. 

Their only protection was in prayer. Dr. 
Clarke asked the band of fifty to kneel and 
seek God’s help right then. The unreason- 
able hatred of the masses toward Methodist 


DOWARD 


preachers throughout the British Isles in 
the eighteenth century was fierce, and it was 
with a sense of urgency that they pressed 
their petitions heavenward. How God 
would help them they did not know, but 
they claimed the promises of His Word. 
By this time the mob had begun to hurl 
stones against the walls, windows, and roof. 
Shouting like an army of Vandals, they de- 
stroyed the tiles on the roof in short order, 
and smashed much of the glass in the win- 
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While the people prayed, a man stepped to the broken window and fired a gun at Dr. Clarke’s head. 
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A Motorboat 


SKIPPER’S 


By H. M. 


| lake was smooth as glass that beauti- 
ful summer morning when the Robbins 
family began unpacking their cars for a fam- 
ily picnic. Besides Mother and Dad Robbins 
there were several uncles and aunts and a 
half dozen cousins. Grandpa and Grandma 
Wilkins had also come along, not realizing 
that it was to be an occasion fraught with 
danger they would never forget. 

The family had come from all over Mich- 
igan for this reunion. Activity had begun 
on the lake before they got there, and the 
sound of happy laughter and the putt-putt- 
ing of outboard motors greeted their ears 
as their four cars turned into the road 
toward a quiet nook on one of the beaches. 

Dad Robbins had been there on fishing 
trips before and knew just where to go. His 
son Jack could hardly wait to get the new 
outboard motor his father had purchased 
attached to one of the few boats still avail- 
able for rent. Jack had never piloted a 
motorboat before, and was excited at his 
father’s promise that after a few trial trips 
he could solo as skipper of the family craft. 

But everyone was hungry, and it was 
agreed that fun on the water must be post- 
poned until after the picnic lunch. What a 
spread that was out there under the trees! 
Each of the womenfolk had brought some 
favorite dish, and as usual, there was much 
mcre than they all could eat. But what with 
exchanges of family news and reminis- 
cences of days gone by, the lunch hour 
flew by quickly. 


MISTAKE 


TIPPETT 


After the things were cleared up and 
put back into the baskets, the group did 
whatever they wanted. Grandpa Wilkins 
got a blanket and went off under a tree to 
sleep. Some of the older cousins went for a 
walk, and their mothers got together in a 
circle and talked about things close to their 
hearts. Dad Robbins took Jack and two or 
three of his younger cousins for a ride in the 
boat. The motor performed perfectly. 

After they had crossed the lake two or 
three times, Jack pleaded with his father to 
let him handle the motor and steer the 
boat. It took only a few short trial trips to 
get the hang of the thing, and Jack had the 
confidence of a professional. 

Naturally, it would be more fun to have 
a boatload of passengers, and with some 
fear and reluctance Grandma Wilkins 
agreed to go. She was caring for baby Jean, 
so she took her along. Then cousin Helen, 
and Bill, a chum of Jack’s, decided also 
to jump in. It made a pretty full boat, 
and Dad Robbins cautioned his son not to 
go too fast, lest the boat ship water. Jack 
promised. 

They moved away slowly from the 
rickety pier, the putt-putt of the motor mak- 
ing a smooth purring sound that reassured 
both the passengers and the watchers wav- 
ing from the shore. 

As the boat got out into the open water, 
Grandma Wilkins became a little nervous 
as she remembered stories she had heard of 
great depths in some parts of the lake. 
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Helen was a little concerned too, for every 
now and then a small wave would wash 
over the side and wet her new shoes. 

Then it happened! 

Jack gunned the motor as he made too 
sharp a turn and a great wave of water 
swept over the side. Before they could re- 
alize what was happening, the boat began to 
sink, and the combined weight of the water 


é: the motor dragged the boat down out 


sight. 

Helen shricked and went under. 
Grandma Wilkins, to her surprise and great 
relief, found herself standing on a sub- 
merged sandbar. She held baby Jean high 
above her head to keep her dry, for the wa- 
ter was up to her own shoulders. Mean- 
while, Helen and the boys, after a lot of 
splashing, had also found footing and were 
just able to keep their heads out of water. 
They were all too excited to call for help. 

Odd as it may seem, Jack was more con- 
cerned about the loss of the motor than he 
was about the danger his passengers were 
in. But Dad Robbins saw their plight. He 
knew Jack was the only one who could 


swim, and he was frantic on the shore trying 
to find another boat to go to their aid. 

A private boat locked to a stake by a 
chain lay nearby, and thinking only of the 
safety of the marooned boaters out in the 
lake, he smashed the lock. Then he rowed 
hard and fast to the rescue. He brought 
Grandma Wilkins, the baby, and Helen to 
shore first, and then went back for the two 
boys. 

The boaters were so chilled that the 
whole party decided to return home at once. 
Besides, most of them were shuddering as 
they thought of the narrow escape, and 
more than one grateful prayer ascended to 
God. 

Dad Robbins looked up the owner of the 
locked boat and offered to pay for breaking 
the lock. The man would take nothing for 
the damage, assuring Mr. Robbins he had 
done the right thing. 

Yes, Jack recovered his outboard motor 
with the help of some lake caretakers, but 
the experience taught him a lesson not to 
“show off” but to be cautious when the lives 
of others were in his hands. 


Grandma Wilkins held the baby above her head to keep her out of the water, but her arms grew tired. 
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Desmond clung to the uppermost twig on the highest branch, 


but still the waters rose around him. 


DUNKIRK DESMOND 


Is a Very Important Baboon 


By DULCIE B. KITNEY 


Gono. clung to her mother as she swung 
from branch to branch. Birds uttered 
their peculiar calls, and a distant jackal 
howled, for the sun was sinking behind the 
hills and darkness would soon shroud the 
Zambezi valley. 

Goodo’s mother clambered down the 
steep slope to a great rock that jutted out of 
switling water at the entrance to a sixteen- 
and-a-half-mile gorge. This was the ba- 
boons’ favorite drinking spot. About one 
hundred years before, David Livingstone 
had passed by this very site. Hunters, mis- 
sionaries, and traders had camped in the 
vicinity through the passing years, but only 
a few hardy Batonga people had settled in 
the unbearable heat. 

Having quenched their thirst, the ba- 
boons found a perch on an overhanging 
branch and watched the parade of game as 
they also came down to drink. Gigantic 
elephants filled their trunks and with a toss 
threw the water over their backs. Goodo 
chuckled with glee as the cool drops 
showered over her. But mother was rest- 
less. They must be off to find some berries 
before darkness completely closed in. 

This was Africa in the raw, untouched by 
civilization. Centuries had changed animal 
and human life hardly at all. Goodo would 
grow up just as her mother had before her. 
Time would be measured from rainy sea- 
son to rainy season. In the dry season the 


waters would decrease to a trickle. Then al- 
most overnight the first rains would trans- 
form the river into a turbulent, angry tor- 
rent, and for five months Kariba would be 
completely isolated. 

This was the dry season of 1955. Goodo 
was one of the younger members of her 
tribe, but quite independent of her mother. 
She and a few of the more daring baboons 
strayed from the tribe in search of better 
food and new adventures. Following the 
elephant path, they came across some mon- 
sters fully as large as elephants, but with 
steel jaws that chewed up the bush. Goodo 
moved as near as she dared to examine the 
contraptions. They weren’t elephants, that 
was sure, but what could they be? Before 
she could decide, the roar of an engine 
frightened her and she scampered off to re- 
port her discovery to the rest of her kind. 
From that day the silence and solitude of 
the elephant trail was shattered. 

For almost eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, these huge mechanical beasts 
went about their business. Goodo couldn't 


not realize that before the next rainy seas 
fifty miles of road must be ready for heav 
dam-building equipment to ply back and 
forth to her favorite drinking spot. One by 
one, engineers overcame difficulties and 
inched their way through great obstacles. 
Goodo watched Razor Ridge, Buffalo Neck, 


understand it. What was so urgent? She di 
a 


A Baboon’s-eye View of What Happened 
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Puff Adder Ridge, and Rhino Neck become 
strategic points. Two new twisting miles of 
almost impossible road were called Savory’s 
Folly. It was a triumphant achievement, and 
absolutely essential to the project, for every 
single thing other than water and sand had 
to be transported to this inaccessible gorge. 

During the same dry season other in- 
truders had come to the valley to stay. On in- 

stigation Goodo found another kind of 

isy contraption churning round and 


round and spitting out great mouthfuls of 
watery, sandy mixture. 

All this was the beginning of one of the 
greatest engineering feats of the century— 





Desmond doesn’t realize what his mother sacrificed 
to save his life when the river rose behind the dam. 


7 building of a dam 420 feet high across 


the 1,900-foot gap where Goodo had en- 
joyed her evening drink for so many 
months. 

All the animal kingdom rebelled at hav- 
ing their drinking pool disturbed. Was this 


not their realm? Who were these two- 
legged creatures that dared to invade their 
sanctuary? Rhinos raged, elephants stam- 
peded, buffaloes bawled, and timid buck 
bashfully beheld from afar the tremendous 
changes in their peaceful paradise. But 
nothing they did would send the intruders 
away. On the contrary, some of the two- 
legged creatures brought death and destruc- 
tion to hundreds of their kind, for the 2,000 
Europeans and 7,000 Africans in the little 
town, specially built for the project, must 
have their meat, and full-time hunters must 
help to supply it. 

Even the elements expressed ‘displeasure 
at the great changes taking place. Three 
unprecedented rainy seasons followed suc- 
cessively. In the 1957 rainy season, four 
working weeks were lost as the Zambezi 
rose sixty-one feet—six feet above the pre- 
viously recorded high-water level. The 1958 
rainy season began just when work on the 
dam was at a crucial stage, and the water 
level rose ten feet above the peak of the 
year before. At one stage, the river rose one 
foot every three hours, and three and a half 
million gallons of water passed through the 
gorge every second. 

So exceptional were these devastating 
floods that the chance of their occurring 
had been estimated as being once in 10,000 
years. Nyaminyami, the river god of the 
Zambezi, is to the Batonga and other Af- 
rican tribes a personification of supernat- 
ural power. It was clear to these Africans 
that their god was displeased. 

The game that had dared to remain in 
the valley were driven to the hills for refuge 
from the roaring torrent. It was every ani- 
mal for himself. Goodo sneaked into an 
Italian workman’s house. She was hungry, 
and the bread and jam left on the kitchen 
table from lunch would help to still her 
gnawing pangs. Now she had to provide for 
two, for clinging to, her was a son, Des- 
mond. She became a wily thief during those 
hard days of the floods. 

Eventually the water subsided, life went 
back to normal, and Goodo could relax her 
vigilance. Little Desmond was a darling 
baby, his mother’s pride and joy. As she 
taught him the ways of the wild, she did 
not realize that at six months he would 
be a V.I.B. (very important baboon). 


When a New Dam Flooded the African Jungle 
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When the construction was finished, wa- 
ter began to collect behind the dam. And as 
the waters rose, the animals took to higher 
ground until they were on islands sur- 
rounded by great expanses of water. They 
reacted in different ways. Some plunged 
into the water, and being natural swimmers, 
reached shore on their own. Others were 
afraid, and ate all the available food, rushing 





CAMPFIRE 
By IRENE LEFLER 


There never was a nicer thing, | know, 
Than sitting near a campfire all aglow 
And listening to the tales of some good friend 
Who's traveled in this world from end to end. 


My spine will tingle with exciting thrills 

As some weird tale of jungle lands he spills. 

And how much better voices sound at night 

When singing hymns within the campfire's 
light. 


I like the smell of pine as it burns bright 
Till embers form my campfire late at night. 
I like to sit then, staring at the stars, 
And find the planets—maybe even Mars. 


And how I love to sit and reminisce 

When sitting by a campfire just like this! 
While listening to the insects’ music band, 
Or night birds calling through the mystic land. 


It’s good to hear the laughing voices there, 

And know that with these friends this night 
I share 

A blessing that to many is denied, 

And looked on by the young in heart with 
pride. 
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around in a panic, turning over stones, peel- 
ing off bark, devouring every visible leaf. 
They needed help. Large sums of money 
were raised overseas to send men to rescue 
them. Animal lovers risked their lives to 
save them. Some were guided to safety 
through the water by game rangers. Even 
snakes were taken from the islands and sent 
to snake parks. Game reserves and zoos 
opened their gates to receive the othe 
wise-doomed animals. One journalist d 
scribed it as “the biggest animal rescue 
operation since Noah.” 

The baboons were not forgotten. In 
spite of being classed as pests and hunted 
because of the damage they do to crops, 
they were not left to perish. 

Assuming it was just another kind of ter- 
rible flood, Goodo took Desmond to higher 
ground, then to the trees, scrambling to the 
top of the highest branches and expecting 
the water to subside. But this time the wa- 
ters were rising never to fall again. 

Goodo found herself trapped. In despera- 
tion she called for help, shoving little Des- 
mond to the very highest twig. 

This twig was the only part of the tree 
visible when the rangers came by a few 
minutes later in answer to Goodo’s cry. 
There clung six-months-old Desmond. 
Tenderly they retrieved him from his un- 
certain perch and placed him in a cage in 
the large raft with others similarly rescued. 
But for poor Goodo they had arrived too 
late. They tried to revive her in vain. 

Desmond was immediately a great favor- 
ite. His rescuers named him Dunkirk Des- 
mond. They fed him and tamed him and 
offered him as a gift to the people of Britain 
in appreciation for their contributions to- 
ward the rescue of the animals of Kariba. 

That is how Dunkirk Desmond became 
a V.LB. Endearing himself to everyone he 
met, he was flown to Salisbury where a 
party was held in his honor at the Press 


Club. Here he was able to indulge in ug 


tities of bananas, strawberry jam, peanu 
and candy. Shampooed and brushed, he was 
a charming guest of honor. 

On New Year’s Day, 1960, he flew to 
London, where newspaper, television, and 
radio reporters were waiting to greet him. 
Dunkirk Desmond went to live in the 
Chester Zoo, where everyone can see the 
little baboon that was orphaned by man’s 
progress. 








LEFT-OUT LORRI 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


e 
| HAVE never been quite able to decide 
n ‘ whether summer was made for picnics 
d or picnics were made for summer. What do 
S, you think? In any case, we are all antici- 
pating a lot of picnic fun with summer 
r- just around the corner. And it is about a 
af certain picnic that I want to tell you a 
e story. 
2 It was the nicest summer day that any- 
a- one could possibly imagine—the trees 
were in new leaves and the fresh grass 
“ — polka-dotted with dandelions and vio- 
“a ets. 
P The place was ideal for the church pic- 
ml | nic: there were picnic tables and benches, 
va numerous large shade trees, a fine ball dia- 
| mond, running water, and the added at- 
y traction of a gorgeous blue lake. 
ne The very air seemed charged with excite- 
‘ns ment as the cars pulled into the parking 
4 area and the children jumped from them. 
i There was a babble of voices as old friends 
found one another and started off in groups 
| of two's and three’s for places that were 
off their special interest. It was then that I first 
ae. noticed Lorri. 
nd Lorri is a darling, and she and I have 
ty been friends for years. But somehow she 


has always had a hard time making friends. 
Now she stood all alone as the happy 
groups milled over the picnic area. I 
stepped up to her and spoke. 

“Hi, Lorri,” I said, “how are you this 
fine morning?” 

“Just fine, thanks,” she replied absently, 
for her eyes were on the little twosomes 
of girls who had walked off without in- 
cluding her. Our conversation did not seem 





to to move along very well, so I excused my- 
and To page 19 
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the : F pee at i 
an’s At once Lorri was in command of the situation. “Ev- 


eryone move back,” she said. “‘Nancy needs the air.” 
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You Can Join the Fun! 


It’s almost time for summer camp! 

Take a look at these -pictures. Do you 
think you'd like to be out on that lake? or 
pulling that bow? or eating that bread? 

Sure thing you do! 

And you can. You can go to summer 
camp. 

Talk to your Pathfinder director or your 
Sabbath school leader or your pastor or 
church elder. One of them at least is sure to 
have application blanks. 

Ask for one. Notice when your camp 
comes. See how much money camp will 
cost. It won’t be too much, and you can be- 
gin to save at once. Fill in the blank im- 
mediately and mail it to your conference 
MV secretary, being sure to include the 
small deposit, if one is called for. 

Then start dreaming of the good times 
you're going to have when you are in on 
the fun of camp. 


PICTURES COURTESY OF L. C. CAVINESS 
TAKEN AT MV CAMP AU SABLE, MICHIGAN 
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LAZY BOYS GO BAR 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 





 yhbecien a package when you are in the 
mission field is the most fun! In the first 
place, you do not get one very often, for it 
costs so much to send a parcel from the 
homeland. 

I will never forget one package that 
came to me while I was a missionary in Af- 
rica. The day was hot, and tiny little insects 
buzzed down near the ground where they 
could light on my ankles and bite. I had 
bumps all over my ankles from these mean 
little midges. 

Then too, when the men had put up an 
electric line so we could have electricity 
from six to ten every evening, they cut all 
the branches from the lower part of the 
trees behind our dining room window. I 
had planted those trees so as to have shade, 
and here the men had hacked them all off, 
and the sun blazed in so hot it almost 
melted me. It was a discouraging thing. 

Besides this, that day I found an mputzi 
on my left side. These mputzi flies love to 
light on clean clothes as they are drying in 
the wind, and lay eggs there. If a hot iron 
does not kill the tiny eggs, they hatch, and 
the little worm that comes out burrows into 
the skin and grows and grows until the 
place looks like a boil. When you squeeze 
the boil, presto, the worm comes out. 

And as if that was not enough bad luck 
for one day, a rascally dhoby boy ran away 
with my husband’s brief case, full of all his 
books, and we never saw it again. 

I was just sighing and hoping something 
would happen to raise my courage when 
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good-natured Lighton Chirombo rushed 
into the living room. 

“Mpasa wafika!” he shouted, knowing I 
would be pleased to learn that a package 
had arrived. He was waving the slip from 
the local post office, and that meant making 
a journey of fifteen miles to Cholo to get 
the package. He had a brand-new bicycle 
he had earned, and was happy to go. I gave 
him some money to pay the duty on the 
package, and away he went down the road 
like the wind. 

While he was gone, I thought of this 
boy, Chirombo. He was so happy, and so 
eager to do the work around my house in 
the finest way he could. I had to laugh at 
him one day, though. He learned that I 
loved to change my furniture around. My 
husband once said in a joking way to a 
guest that he came home one night and did 
not want to wake me up, so he went to bed 
in the dark. To his surprise, he woke up the 
next morning and found he had been sleep- 
ing on the sewing machine. Of course, every- 
body laughed at me, but I did not care. I 
loved to make the rooms look different. 

One day I came home from school and 
walked down the long hallway toward the 
kitchen. I heard loud guffaws of laughter 
in the living room and the creaking of 
furniture across the cement floor. Chirombo 
was cleaning the living room for the Sab- 
bath. He was talking to himself in the 
throaty Chinyanja language. “Ha, ha,” he 
said. “My, but she is going to like this. My, 
but she will! She loves to change things. I 
cannot wait to see how her eyes will shine 
when she sees how I have changed all the 
furniture around.” 

I looked up. Andy Sandula, the cook boy, 
saw me standing by the living room door, 
listening to Chirombo’s reverie. He was 
bending over with laughter. 

“He wants to surprise you,” he said. “He 
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cannot wait for you to see what he is doing.” 

I had gotten a lot of ideas out of Better 
Homes and Gardens, and knew about bal- 
ancing a room and making it look tasteful. 
I wondered fearfully what Chirombo might 
have done. Then I began to laugh. I made 
up my mind I would like it. If it was ter- 
rible—as I was afraid it would be—I would 
never let him know it, for Chirombo was a 
heathen, and I wanted to see him baptized. 
If I hurt his kind heart when he was trying 
to please me, there was no telling what ef- 
fect it would have. So I made up my mind 








There was 


I would like it and leave it for a while. 

Oh! The room was horribly unbalanced! 
The piano was in front of a window. One end 
of the room had almost nothing in it, and 
the other end was crowded. Yet, I loved it, 
for it was arranged with such kind thoughts. 

I remembered all these things while I was 
waiting for Chirombo to come back. I went 
to the kitchen and made a salad for supper. 
Soon I heard a shout. Chirombo was sailing 
down the road with a box on his head—not 
one box, but two, fastened together. 

One box was from a Mrs. Diehm in Cleve- 
land, and was full of dresses for little girls. 
Down at the bottom—guess what! There 
was a pair of mew shoes for a boy about 
fourteen. 

I taught classes where not a single stu- 
dent had a pair of shoes. Shoes were some- 
thing the young people longed for and 
looked forward to all their school days but 
seldom ever got. 

World War II was just over, and very few 
things had come through like this, and 
when they did, they were terribly expensive. 
American boys long for the time when they 
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nothing lazy about Beza. He set out the papaya trees with the greatest care. 
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will own their own cars. African boys look 
forward to shoes and bicycles. 

I am glad that things have improved 
now, and boys and girls have much better 
things than they had then. 

I set the shoes on my dresser and fell to 
wondering how I could decide which boy 
to give them to. For it was sure to cause 
jealousy and hard feelings if I gave to one 
and did not give to another. But I had only 
one pair. I could think of three boys in 
Standard Five who had feet that I felt sure 
the shoes would fit. I had to go down the 
hill to teach a class. I decided to test these 
three boys and see which one should have 
the shoes. 


eho she rferfordergeofecfe fe she rferde ne rgeoe fe she she rhe rhe aferseoeste she she nfo nfo age 





SUMMER 


By LOUISE DARCY 


Birds are singing in the treetops, 
Brooks are rippling on their way, 

Waves are breaking at the seashore; 
We find beauty every day. 


Breeze is sweet with scent of flowers, 
Fireflies are flashing bright. 

Oh, how lovely is God's summer, 
Time of wonder and delight! 


eho rf ode rhererfe rte rhe rhe oferferesfeferde rhe rherterefe slo rherbe rebooted 


Behind my house I had a little nursery of 
fine papayas. I had gotten the seeds from 
Northern Rhodesia, and the fruit was extra 
sweet and large. The young trees were big 
enough to be set out in their permanent 
locations and I decided to use them to see 
who should get the shoes. 

I met James first. 

“Would you like to work a little for the 
mission this afternoon?” I asked. “I have a 
line of papayas that need to be set out today, 
and I would like you to do the job for me.’ 

James shook his head. “I am_ sorry, 
madam, but I have a lot of work to do today 
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here. I must wash my clothes and study 
some more on my lessons.” 

“All right,” I said. “I will see if Yohanne 
can do it.” 

But Yohanne told me that it was very 
difficult for him to carry water. And he 
said that digging was such hard work that it 
gave him a headache. So he felt he had bet- 
ter not. I told him all right, for I had Beza 
yet to ask. 

When I made my request to Beza his 
face lit up with a smile. He said, “I shall be 
so glad to do this, madam. I have been 
wanting to earn some money to put in the 
Sabatu skula, and 1 was praying I could find 
a little work. Thank you, madam, for asking 
me. 

As soon as the class was over, he went 
ahead of me up the hill, assembled the 
hoe and the rake, took out the yoke, and then 
hurried on his way to the waterside for 
two cans of water. No foolishness about 
Beza! He did not know of the surprise I 
had for him. 

I was busy that afternoon, and when it 
began to get dark, Beza came to the door. 

“All is finished, madam,” he said hap- 
pily. “I hope you like it.” He had set the 
papayas in twin rows, and had put a row of 
flat flagstone in the middle so a person 
could walk down the short avenue. It was 
very pretty. 

I got my purse and paid him, and then 
I said, “Beza, you did not know it, but I had 
a surprise for the boy who would come and 
work willingly.” I went and got the shoes 
and laid them in his hands. He looked at 
them for a long moment, and when he 
looked up there were tears in his eyes. 

“I have wanted shoes all my life,” he said. 
“Thank you, thank you, madam. I hope you 
will sleep far from the fire.” (This is a hope 
the Africans often expressed to me, for in 
the huts the person who sleeps near the fire 
often gets burned.) 

In a few minutes I had two visitors, all 
puffing and out of breath. 

“We would like to work for you, madam,” 
Yohanne said. “We both have thought about 
it again and have decided to ask you for 
work.” 

“But, Yohanne,” I said, “I thought it gave 
you a headache to dig and carry water. I 
thought you did not want to do that kind of 
work. You would have had the shoes if you 
had come to work for me this afternoon. I 


To page 19 
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LONNIE'S 
HARDEST TEST 














By NANCY SMITH 


ar BROWN was rejoicing. School 
would soon be over! Just a few more 
days—and examinations—and he would be 
free. 

It was not unusual for Lonnie to feel this 
way, for it happened every year about this 
time. 

However, his joy was disturbed at break- 
fast that morning. Lonnie’s father, sitting at 


the opposite end of the table, had a stern 


look in his eye. Lonnie had a feeling that 
something was coming he wouldn't like, 
but he couldn’t think what it might be. He 
glanced at mother, but she seemed un- 
aware of father’s mood. 

“Lonnie,” father said, carefully placing his 
knife and fork on his plate, “I’m going to 
tell you a story and let you judge what it 
means.” He paused a moment, then began: 

“Once there was a little church school, 
and in this school there were two young 
sisters. They were nice little girls, but for 
some reason or other the rest of the students 
found great pleasure in teasing them. They 
had special names for them, such as ‘soy 
milk drinkers.’ 

“The girls were teased in school, they 
were teased at Sabbath school, they were 
teased at Pathfinder Club. In fact, there was 
one boy—TI won’t mention his name—who 
even brought a can of soy milk to school to 
tease them some more. 

“This is the story as far as I know it. 
Where it will end, I don’t know. If time 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Lonnie could tell by the look in his dad’s eye that 
something was coming he wished dad would not say! 
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lasts long enough, these little girls may get 
tired of the teasing and say to themselves, 
‘If Christianity is like this, we want no part 
of it.’ Then they might go out into the 
world and find friends who would not tease 
them and call them names but who would 
respect their way of life. That would be 
tragic, wouldn't it, son? You wouldn’t want 
to be responsible for the souls of two little 
girls, would you?” Father's eyes searched 
Lonnie’s face. 

“No, sir,’ Lonnie answered softly. He 
glanced at mother and knew that she un- 
derstood the story. 

“Lonnie,” she said, “have you ever 
stopped to think how you would feel if you 
were in their place?” 

Lonnie breathed deeply and shook his 
head. He saw for the first time how guilty he 
and the others were for teasing the Carlson 
girls. In his mind’s eye he pictured their un- 
happy faces, and wriggled uncomfortably in 
his seat. 

“The truth of the matter is,” father con- 
tinued, his voice still stern, “those little 
girls do not use soy milk any more than 
you do. I don’t know where the story started. 
I'm disappointed that my boy would have 
anything to do with this cruel teasing. It 
isn’t being a Christian gentleman by any 
means.” 

And with that dad stood up and carried 
his dishes to the kitchen. Lonnie felt a sick 
feeling in his stomach, as he always did 
when dad was disappointed in him. 

Mother broke into his thoughts. “Son, 
you owe those girls an apology. It won't 
make up for all the hurt, but it’s the least 
you can do. Don’t let school close with this 
on your conscience.” And mother picked 
up her dishes and left the table. 

Lonnie began to eat his forgotten break- 
fast, hardly knowing what he was eating. 
He felt ashamed and sorry about the teas- 
ing, but he didn’t want to apologize—espe- 
cially to girls. Besides, he wasn’t the only 
one who had done the teasing—it wasn’t 
all his fault! 

All during the day the memory of the 
breakfast conversation haunted him. He 
glanced at the Carlson girls out of the cor- 
ner of his eye occasionally, but that didn’t 
make him feel any better. When he 
crawled into bed in the evening dad’s story 
was still going over and over in his mind 
like a chipmunk going around in a wheel. 
He thought back over the school year and 
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remembered all the teasing the Carlson 
girls had endured without flinching. He 
felt a new admiration for them, and realized 
that if he had been in their places he 
probably would not have been so patient. 
He made up his mind that he would apolo- 
gize to them the first chance he got, and 
with that he went to sleep. 

Several days later, as he and his parents 
were getting ready to go to town, father 
asked, “Where’s Lonnie?” As he went out 
the back door to find the boy, Lonnie slipped 
in through the front door and grinned at 
mother. 

“I just went over to see if Mr. Osborn 
had my grades ready yet and I saw the Carl- 
son girls, and—and I said it,” he informed 
her. “And, Mom, guess what! I passed all 
my tests!” 

He was really happy now because 
school was out, but most of all because he 
had a clear conscience. It was wonderful 
how a few kind words could wipe out a 
year of teasing and unkindness. Lonnie 
grinned to himself as he thought, “Of all 
the tests in school this was the hardest, but 
I passed. Now I can enjoy the summer!” 


The Strange Story of the Living 
Statues 


From page 3 


dows. While this was going on, a man 
armed with a revolver stepped to an open- 
ing in the shattered glass and pointed the 
gun directly at Dr. Clarke’s head. There 
was a flash of fire, but no bullets came out of 
the end of the barrel. 

“Undermine the house! Collapse the 
building!” shouted someone from _ the 
crowd, and the awful chant was taken up by 
a score of lips. 

“Undermine! Undermine!” 

With spades and crowbars the excited 
crowd began working to take away the sup- 
ports of the frame building. Boards began 
to creak and groan as the foundation shud- 
dered. 

Rising from his knees, Dr. Clarke ad- 
dressed the congregation: “These people 
are not seeking you, but me. If I continue 
to stay here they will tear the house down 
and we shall all be buried in the ruins. I 
will therefore go out to them, in the name 

To page 18 


B Is for BEER 
® or BRAINS 


By D. CARL ANDERSON 


ND now,” the loudspeaker blared out, 
“as the final act of this air show, Tim 
Johnson will fly to 5,000 feet, bail out, and 
fall for 3,000 feet before opening his para- 
chute.” 

“Wow!” I exclaimed. “How does he do 
it?” 

“Well,” said dad, “it takes skill and quick 
thinking, but these men have a lot of ex- 
perience and good coordination.” 

Tim had all of these, I reasoned. He had 
made several jumps today already, and was 
really good. I hurried over toward the 
hangar and waited. 

Then suddenly a sight met my eyes that 
I'll never forget! Tim Johnson had a can of 
beer in his hand! He was foolishly jesting 
with everyone, afraid of nothing. As I saw 
him drinking I wondered, for I knew that 
alcohol numbs the brain and slows down a 
person’s reaction time. 

But soon Tim was on his way. He walked 
right beside me, still clutching his can of 
beer. He climbed with it into his plane, 
then threw it, empty, to the ground. His 
plane rapidly gained altitude, but I couldn't 
help wondering if he knew what he was 
doing to himself. 

The plane wound higher and higher, two 
thousand, three thousand, four thousand 
feet. Slowly the alcohol was taking effect, 
and Tim was growing braver. He an- 
nounced that he would go to eight thou- 
sand feet and drop to two thousand feet be- 
fore opening his parachute. Cheers and 
clapping arose from the crowd, and the 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
Down, down the jumper fell. Would he never open 
the parachute? He was nearly at the ground already! 
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plane circled higher. With each circle, Tim 
felt braver, and finally he announced that he 
would go to ten thousand feet, bail out, and 
drop to one thousand feet before opening 
his chute. 

Oh’s and ah’s of amazement went out 
from the crowd. 

“How can he do it?” someone asked. 

“He’s really terrific!” said another. 

As the plane made its final round, I saw a 
tiny speck fall away from it. Faster and 
faster it came. Now we could see it was a 
man. 

The audience was deathly silent as Tim 
came closer . . . closer. He kept gaining 
speed, and still his parachute did not open. 

“Why doesn’t he open it?” cried a voice. 

“He'll be killed!” shrieked another. 

“Please, open it!” a woman pleaded. 

There were many silent and audible 
prayers, but still Tim sped nearer, nearer, 
nearer. Then suddenly the chute started to 
blossom, there was a cloud of dust. . . and 
life was all over for Tim. 

People screamed and cried. Many of them 
started running toward the spot where 


Tim’s body had hit the ground, and the rest 
of the people sadly turned toward home. 

I'll always picture in my mind the scene 
of Tim Johnson holding the can of beer that 
cost him his life. If his reaction time had 
been the slightest bit faster, he would have 
pulled his parachute cord sooner and would 
have landed safely. 

Tim made his choice. He chose beer in- 
stead of life. What will your choice be? 





The Strange Story of the Living 
Statues 


From page 16 


of God, and you will be safe. It is the best 
thing for us to do.” 

Although the building was being shaken 
when he said this, the little band of faith- 
ful folks urged him not to leave. 

“You will be killed instantly!” they cried. 
Gathering about him, they begged him to 
remain. But calmly he walked toward the 
bolted door. 








PEN PALS 


Ebenezer Djokoto, age 14. c/o R. K. Djokoto, P.O. 
Box 891, Kumasi, Ghana, West Africa. Stamps, table 
tennis, cricket. 

John K. Blay, age 16. S.D.A. Secondary School, 
P.O. Box 45, Bekwai, Ghana, West Africa. Music, 
mathematics, reading, hunting, hiking. 

Barbara Hooper, age 12. 65 Home Street, Athens, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Swimming, horses, reading. 

Karen Sue Smith, age 13. Route 3, Athens, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Piano, horses, reading. 

Sharon Lewis, age 12. Route 2, Athens, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Swimming, reading, piano, hiking. 

Nancy Cabasaan, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swim- 
ming, biking, stamps, photos, post cards, pets. 

Mary Hanks, age 16. Cedar Lake Academy, Cedar 
Lake, Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, photos. 

Pamela B. Riggins, age 11. Box 701, Clearlake 
Highlands, California, U.S.A. Music, sports, reading. 

Georgene Savickas, age 13. 14 Redfield Street, 
Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Piano, sports, 
art. 

Marlene Pacheco, age 11. Box 128, 22 O’Connor 
Street, East Taunton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Biking, 
piano, cats, flowers. 

Milagros Silva, age 14. Philippine Union College, 
P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
post cards, piano, cooking. 

Mary Lamb, age 13. 6 Spruce Street, Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Art, piano. 

Jill Farrer, age 15. 33 York Street, Bellerive, Tas- 
mania, Australia. Sports, stamps, photography. 
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Beryn Keep, age 11. 4 Jennings Street, Bellerive, 
Tasmania, Australia. Photography, stamps, sports. 

Marilyn Daly, age 11. Route 1, Athens, Alabama, 
U.S.A. Piano, hiking, cooking, sewing, biking. 

Larry Gutman, age 11. 4401 Yupon Street, Hous- 
ton 6, Texas, U.S.A. 

Nancy Rae Gergovich, 3059 N. E. Irving Street, 
Portland 12, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, ice skating, 
piano, typing, cooking. 

Margaret Wilhelm, age 13. 723 N. 80th Street, 
Seattle 3, Washington, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, 
biking, roller skating, ice skating. 

Stella Marie Blackburn, age 14. 312 Lafayette 
Avenue, Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. Skating, swimming. 

Francis Jennings, age 13. Route 5, Box 287-A, 
Puyallup, Washington, U.S.A. Riding horses, baby- 
sitting, piano, traveling. 

Eleanor Alano, age 14. Philippine Union College, 
P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swim- 
ming. 

Wynell Cummings, age 16. Groveland Academy, 
Groveland, Florida, U.S.A. Riding horses, baking, 
music, skiing, swimming. 

Genevieve Willeford, 289 20th Street, Longview, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

Anna Bertucci, age 13. 781 Bay Avenue, Kelowna, 
British Columbia, Canada. Piano, organ, hiking, read- 
ing, swimming, skating, basketball, chemistry. 

Esther Cabasaan, age 14. Philippine Union College, 
P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Piano, 
biking, swimming, stamps, photos, post cards, poems, 


pets. 

Rosanne Ahl, 778 Bille Road, Paradise, California, 
U.S.A. Ice skating, swimming, baseball, water skiing, 
reading, music, records, photos. 





As he opened the door he was met with 
a volley of stones and dirt, but miraculously 
none hurt him. The savage mob jammed 
the doorway and filled the road so there was 
no room to pass or get by. Then something 
strange happened, something that happened 
for Jesus during His early ministry at Naza- 
reth, when the crowd’ sought to kill Him 
too. You can read about it in Luke 4:30. 

While Dr. Clarke and a young compan- 
ion stood in the doorway, the mob be- 
came as silent as stone. Like the stillness of 
night was the quietness of that infuriated 
mass. Stranger still, the crowd opened up a 
passageway about four feet wide and al- 
lowed the two men to pass through. No 
one spoke a word or lifted a hand to strike. 
Walking steadily forward Dr. Clarke and 
his companion reached the edge of the mob 
and looked back. 

The sight was one of the most spectacu- 
lar they had ever seen. Amazed at their 
own weakness, the people were staring mo- 
tionless at the two men. A few minutes 
later the rest of the believers inside the 
building came out and walked down the 
long rows of living statues that were still 
weirdly silent and apparently frozen in their 
tracks. 

After all the Methodists had escaped, 
the crowd suddenly awoke as from a dream. 
All their fury and hatred was taken out on 
the building. Boards were smashed and the 
rest of the windows broken. But the Chris- 
tians they had come to kill had gone their 
way, rejoicing that the God of heaven still 
delivers His people from trouble. 





Lazy Boys Go Barefoot 
From page 14 


asked you second. You had the chance be- 
fore Beza.” 

Then James spoke up and said, “I will 
have nothing to do tomorrow afternoon. I 
will be glad to come and work for you.” 

“But I gave you the first chance, James,” I 
said, “I asked you first of all. You would 
have had the shoes if you had wanted to 
work. You really did not feel like working 
today, now did you?” 

Both of them looked sheepish. Finally, 
Yohanne spoke. 

“We were ulezi,” he said. (Ulezt means 
lazy.) 





High Ideals 


June 
4. Matt. 5:13 Ye are the salt of the earth 
5. Matt. 5:14 Ye are the light of the world 
6. Matt. 5:17 Christ fulfills the law 
7. Matt. 5:18 Not a jot or a tittle 
8. Matt. 5:22 Anger denounced 
9. Matt. 5:39 Should offer other cheek 

10. Matt. 10:39 Must lose life to find it 








“I had only one pair of shoes,” I ex- 
plained. “I was doing as the Lord told in 
the parable about trying to find someone to 
work in His vineyard. I wanted to find 
someone who would be worthy of this beau- 
tiful gift. I had only one pair. You had your 
chance and lost it.” 

Both boys went away sadly. Both were 
saying, “Those shoes might have been 
mine.” And later on, when more shoes 
came, headaches were strangely missing 
when I casually asked if someone wanted to 
work for me. 


Left-out Lorri 
From page 9 


self and went to join the group that was 
getting ready to play baseball. 

All through the day my mind kept re- 
turning to Lorri. How was she faring? 
Once I saw her playing a game with the 
four-and-five-year-olds. She seemed to be 
enjoying it as much as the little tots. At 
another time she was caring for a baby 
while a mother went for a walk. At still 
another time she was standing all alone as 
two of the girls passed by. 

“Having fun, dearie?” one of them asked 
over her shoulder. But she did not wait 
to hear the reply or to see the hurt in 
Lorri’s eyes. 

But Lorri was destined to be the heroine 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: "They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


XI—A Roman Officer 
Accepts the Gospel 


(June 10) 


MeEMoryY VERSE: “In every nation he that fear- 
eth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him” (Acts 10:35). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the passage that tells about the appear- 
ance of the angel to Cornelius in Acts 10:1-8. 
Then read about the results of Peter’s visit to 
Cornelius and his household in Acts 10:44-48. 
Start learning the memory verse. Go over it each 


SUNDAY 


An Angel Visits a Gentile 
Open your Bible to Acts 10. 


There was stationed at Caesarea a Roman of- 
ficer by the name of Cornelius. Read verse 2 and 
see what sort of reputation he had. 

“He [Cornelius] was a man of wealth and 
noble birth, and his position was one of trust 
and honor. A heathen by birth, training, and 
education, through contact with the Jews he had 
gained a knowledge of God, and he worshiped 
Him with a true heart, showing the sincerity of 
his faith by compassion to the poor. He was 
known far and near for his beneficence, and his 
righteous life made him of good repute among 
both Jews and Gentiles. His influence was a bless- 
ing to all with whom he came in contact.”—The 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 132, 133. 

He held family worship in his home and was 
in the habit of always praying before he made a 
decision. He believed in the prophecies about the 
Messiah. God saw this man’s honesty of heart, 
and one day while Cornelius was praying He 
allowed a wonderful thing to happen to him. 
Find what this was, in verse 3. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 133, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how the Lord sees those who are honest 
in heart. 


Pray that you may be honest to learn and 
practice the truth. 


MONDAY 


Cornelius Sends for Peter 
Open your Bible to Acts 10. 


When Cornelius saw the angel, at first he was 
afraid, but he listened closely as the angel told 
him what to do. Look in verse 5 and there find 
what this was. 

So the next day Cornelius sent two of his 
most trusted servants to Joppa to find Peter. 

Joppa was not Peter’s home. His real home 
was by the Sea of Galilee. But he had been in 
many places working for his Lord. While he 
was in Lydda visiting the believers he had been 
called to Joppa, where he raised Dorcas from the 
dead in the name of Jesus. This was where Peter 
was when Cornelius was given his message from 
heaven. 

Perhaps people found it hard to keep track of 
Peter in his wanderings, but the angels did not, 
and the Lord did not, for when God told Corne- 
lius to send for Peter He gave him his exact 
address—even though it was a temporary one. 
Find this address, in verse 6. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 133, pars. 3, 4. 

TuInk how God is acquainted with all our 
movements, 


RESOLVE to be aware that you are living in the 
sight of God all the time. 








TUESDAY 


The Angel Appears to Peter 
Open your Bible to Acts 10. 


When the men were approaching Joppa from 
Caesarea (a distance of about forty miles), some- 
thing was happening to Peter. Preparations were 
being made for the noonday meal, and Peter was 
on the housetop praying. 

As he prayed he “fell into a trance” in which 
he saw a vision from God. This vision was to 
prepare him for his visit to Cornelius. Read 
about Peter’s vision in verses 11 to 16. 

Peter was a Jew, brought up to abhor un- 
clean foods, and he was greatly puzzled when 
God commanded him to rise and kill and eat 
things that he had always avoided as being 
unclean. Neither could he understand when God 
said to him, “What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common.” He was soon to understand 
the lesson God wanted him to learn, however. 

Look in verses 17 and 18 and see what was 
happening below while Peter was receiving this 
vision on the housetop. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 135, pars. 1, 2 


THINK of the work the angels do in making 


contacts between those who want to learn and 
those who can teach them. 


Pray to be willing to cooperate with angels 


and be an agent of God in bringing the message 
of God to others. 


WEDNESDAY 
At the Home of Cornelius 


Open your Bible to Acts 10. 

Peter might not have been willing to go with 
the servants of Cornelius had it not been for 
the vision and the message he was given. As 
the men waited below, the Holy Spirit spoke to 
Peter. Find in verses 19 and 20 what He said. 


So Peter went down and met the men. They 
told him about their master and what a good 
man he was, and Peter invited them in. Next 
morning they all left together for Caesarea, 
where Cornelius was waiting for them. He was 
overjoyed when he saw Peter, for the Jews 
had cold-shouldered him, and he did not know 
whether this one also would hold himself aloof 
from a Gentile. But Peter didn’t. The meaning of 
the vision was becoming clear in his mind. 
Read how Cornelius showed his relief and 
gratitude to Peter for being willing to visit him, 
in verses 25 and 26. 

When Peter entered the house he found not 
just the household of the officer, but “many 
that were come together.” Find in verse 24 
who these people were. 

Cornelius wanted to share his faith and the 
new teachings. No doubt his godly life had 
much to do with the readiness with which his 
friends and relatives had come to his house to 
study. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 137; p. 138, par. 1. 

THINK how the life of Cornelius, as he tried 
to live up to all he knew, attracted others. 


Pray that you may draw others to the church 
and to Christ by the good life you lead. 


THURSDAY 
Gentiles Become Christians 


Open your Bible to Acts 10. 


The meaning of the vision had now become 
clear to Peter. God had meant not that he was 
to eat unclean meat but that he and the church 
were not to consider the Gentiles as “unclean” 
and unfit to have the benefits of the gospel. So 
the first thing he did was to tell the people as- 
sembled in Cornelius’ home that God had opened 
his eyes. Then Cornelius told the wonderful 
story of the angel’s appearance to him while he 





Cornelius listened attentively as Peter talked to him about Jesus. 
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was at prayer. “Now therefore,” he concluded, 
“are we all here present before God, to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of God.” 

So Peter told them of the vision and of the 
Saviour, and of the plan of salvation. Read what 
he told them, in verses 34 to 43. 

At the end of his speech something wonderful 
happened that showed Peter more clearly than 
ever that God loves those who are not Jews, and 
accepts them in His church on condition that 
they believe. Find what it was, in verse 44. 

Peter had brought six of the brethren with 
him from Joppa, and they were amazed that 
God should pour out His Spirit on Gentiles as 
well as on Jews. They too came to see that God 
loves all and accepts as His children all who be- 
lieve in and accept Him whatever their nation- 
ality. Read about the climax to this wonderful 
meeting, in verses 46 to 48. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 138, 139. 

THINK how many people of many different 
nationalities wait for the good news of Christ. 


Pray to do your part faithfully to give the 
gospel to the world 


FRIDAY 

1. RELATE what took place— 

(a) While Cornelius was praying in his home 
in Caesarea. 

(b) While Peter was praying on the housetop 
in his lodging in Joppa. 

(c) At the door of Simon’s house while Peter 
was on the housetop. 

(d) At the home of Cornelius when Peter 
went there. 

2. WuaT great truth did Peter learn? 

3. WuHat incident in this week’s lesson proves 
to you that angels follow your movements? 

REVIEW the memory verse. 





Left-out Lorri 
From page 19 


of the day, and her name was on the lips 
of everyone when the picnic was over. It 
all came about when Nancy, the girl who 
had asked, “Having fun, dearie?” sprained 
her ankle as she ran from second base to 
third. 

Nancy fell with a scream and doubled 
up in a ball of pain. Exactly where Lorri 
was when Nancy fell, I do not know, but 
fleet as a deer, she was at Nancy’s side in 
a moment. Almost instantly she was in 
command of the situation. 


“Everyone move back,” she ordered. 
“Nancy needs lots of air. Back. Don’t any- 
one move her till we know where she is 
hurt.” Then she knelt at Nancy's side and 
asked tenderly, “Tell us exactly where you 
hurt, Nancy. Don’t try to move; just tell 
us where it hurts.” 

“It’s just my ankle,” said Nancy, weakly. 
“I'm all right except for that.” 

“Can you move your foot?” Lorri wanted 
to know. Nancy could. “Good. Now we 
know that you did not break your leg, and 
we can take care of it for you.” 

Lorri stood up and looked around the 
curious crowd. She caught sight of two of 
the biggest boys, and calling to them, 
asked if they would make a chair of their 
hands and arms and let Nancy ride over 
to the picnic table where she could do a 
better job of bandaging the ankle. 

It was not too long until Nancy was 
feeling much better, apparently. But I kept 
wondering what her conscience was saying 
to her all the time Lorri was so selflessly 
giving her first aid. It was by leaning on 
Lorri’s sympathetic shoulder that Nancy fi- 
nally hobbled to the car to go home that 
afternoon. 

I wish I could tell you that Lorri was 
never lonely after that, but since this is a 
true story, I must tell the real ending. As 
so many of us do, Nancy quickly forgot 
the kind things Lorri did for her, and was 
just as thoughtless as before. 

But the experience has caused me to take 
inventory on myself every time I go to a 
picnic or a party. I wonder if you would 
like to check yourself as I do myself. When 
I have been at such a function about half 
an hour, I look around. If I see anyone who 
looks lonely, I ask him to join me in doing 
something interesting. It makes us both 
happy, I find. Why don’t you try it! 
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PINKEY, the Flamingo, No. 5—By Harry Baerg 
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1. As soon as the young flamingos were able to feed 
themselves, the adults left them. This was partly 
to get away from the persistent begging, and also 
to leave more food in the lake for the young. 2. This 
second reason is probably responsible also for the 

















birds’ custom of not using the same nesting ground 
two years in succession. 3. Flamingos in their natural 
habitat seem to have no enemies, but when feeding 
they always have sentinels that stand watch with 
heads erect, looking for danger that might come. 
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4. When flamingos fly to their nesting area they are 
careful not to reveal its location. They will come 
down as if landing, bank behind a mangrove island, 
and fly up out of sight in another direction. 5. Their 
nesting grounds are often on lakes or marshes that 














are on islands that have no mammals other than bats 
on them. 6. Here they should be safe from enemies, 
but natives of near-by islands discover the grounds 
and gather the eggs to eat. Flamingos flying up 
often knock eggs out of the nests into the water. 














7. Heavy rains sometimes raise the water level till 
the nests are covered and the eggs float away. Then 
nesting is abandoned for the year. Conditions such as 
insufficient food and wrong water levels often pre- 
vent flamingos from nesting. 8. Caracaras and vul- 
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tures eat flamingo eggs when the parents are not 
there to protect them. 9. Natives often catch the 
young birds and also the moulting adults and eat 
them. They were in imminent danger of becoming 
extinct until laws were enacted to protect them. 








